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CRIME  AS  AN  EXPRESSION  OF 
FEEBLE-MINDEDNESS 

The  medical  profession  has  ever  been  the  champion  of  humanity. 
The  impulses  that  have  made  for  growth  in  all  the  ages  have  mostly 
come  from  the  medical  profession.  That  profession  has  always  had 
more  wisdom  than  it  could  get  permission  to  employ;  and  in  this  very 
age  if  the  world  would  turn  over  its  greatest  human  problems  to  the 
medical  guild,  and  give  it  free  rein,  civilization  and  progress  would  go 
forward  with  accentuated  speed. 

It  is  a  sad  indictment  of  our  boasted  civilization  that  so  many  serious, 
preventable  conditions  mar  our  present  and  menace  our  future.  One  of 
the  stern,  sad  problems  with  which  we  are  confronted  and  which  actual¬ 
ly  threatens  our  racial  supremacy  is  the  problem  of  the  feeble-minded. 
We  as  medical  men  know  that  mental  sub-normality  is  a  thing  of  family 
transmission,  that  it  runs  in  breeds,  that  it  produces  root  stocks  from 
which  spring  lunatics,  criminals,  tramps,  prostitutes  and  all  the  motley 
group  that  throngs  our  institutions  and  comprise  what  I  would  term,  to 
coin  a  descriptive  phrase,  “nature’s  disinherited.” 

Whence  comes  that  anomalous  being,  the  criminal?  and  What  marred 
his  nature?  are  questions  which  we  will  scarcely  touch  upon.  It  appears 
certain,  however,  that  he  is  a  psychic  inferior,  a  member  of  that  large 
class  of  sub- normals  to  which  we  have  referred  and  which  we  include 
under  the  generic  term,  feeble-minded. 

The  concensus  of  opinion  of  the  best  thinkers  of  today  would  seem  to 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  great  underlying,  fundamental  cause  of 
crime  is  mental  enfeeblement,  and  that  the  various  physical  anomalies 
and  unusual  mental  reactions  are  results— frequently  concurrent— and 
not  causes,  although  feeble-mindedness  may  exist  without  any  physical 
expression;  both  are  alike  expressions  of  the  same  general  condition,  and 
that  underlying  and  basic  of  the  general  trend  of  physical  and  mental  de¬ 
generacy  we  find  anthropological  inferiority.  The  foregoing  leads  me  to 
conclude  that  simply  the  violation  of  law  is  not  necessarily  with  criminal 
intent,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  expression  of  mental  en¬ 
feeblement.  That  which  is  law  today  may  be  repealed  or  declared  un¬ 
constitutional  tomorrow,  so  that  the  crime  of  today  is  not  a  statutory 
crime  to-morrow.  Again,  many  of  our  law  violations  are  the  result  of 
ignorance;  and  it  is  therefore  the  expression  of  the  anti-social  tendencies 
that  furnish  the  real  evidence  of  mental  enfeeblement  with  vicious 
predisposition. 


There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  distinct  criminal  type,  and  a  careful  study 
of  anthropology  does  not  justify  the  conclusion  that  there  is.  Our  prison 
population,  made  up  as  it  is  of  the  weaklings  of  society— the  flotsam  and 
jetsam — who  are  incapable  of  and  unable  to  maintain  their  places  in  com¬ 
petitive  struggle  for  existence,  are  not  criminals  in  the  deterministic 
sense,  but  they  are  necessarily  of  that  diathesis  from  which  we  may 
expect,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  anti-social  attitudes. 

The  present  day  practical  application  of  the  science  of  criminology 
is  analagous  to  the  practice  of  medicine  in  the  calomel  and  blood-letting 
days.  Time  was  when  a  physician  was  content  to  make  the  same  simple 
diagnosis  cover  all  his  patients,  practicing  for  all  alike  the  treatment  of 
calomel  and  blood-letting.  Today  the  almost  universal  application  of  the 
science  of  criminology  is  founded  upon  the  false  notion  that  every  individ¬ 
ual  committed  to  a  prison  is  guilty  of  a  voluntary  or  willful  violation  of 
the  law  and  is  therefore  a  criminal,  and  that  all  criminals  are  alike  in 
that  their  anti-social  actions  are  premeditated  and  willful.  Little  con¬ 
sideration  is  given  to  classification  of  the  violators,  and  a  general  system 
of  rules  is  arbitrarily  laid  down  applying  to  all  alike.  What  would  be  the 
opinion  of  even  the  laity  should  a  physician  of  today  visit  his  several 
patients  and  contenting  himself  with  the  simple  observation  that  each 
patient  was  ill,  prescribing  the  same  treatment  for  all,  ignorant  of  the 
exact  nature  of  each  case.  If  a  better  understanding  were  had  by  so¬ 
ciety  of  the  real  causes  of  the  so-called  criminal  action  of  our  prisoners, 
public  opinion  today  would  condemn  the  one  as  much  as  the  other. 

There  seems  also  no  longer  any  doubt  that  prostitution  in  the  female, 
like  crime  in  the  male,  is  purely  an  expression  of  feeble-mindedness,  and 
I  am  sure  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  treatment  of  both  the  pro¬ 
stitute  and  the  criminal  will  be  sterilization  and  segregation  -  permanent 
custodial  care  or  control . 

Aschaffenburg  holds  that  prostitution  cannot  be  exterminated  and 
that  attempts  to  do  so  are  futile  and  are  conducive  to  harm  rather  than 
good.  He  does,  however,  insist  that  governments  should  regulate  the 
social  evil  and  keep  it  under  the  strictest  possible  surveillance,  and  at  the 
same  time  use  severe  repressive  measures  against  procuration. 

It  is  admitted  by  all  students  of  criminology  that  the  criminal  is  men¬ 
tally  and  morally  defective,  but  is  he  physically  defective  also?  A  care¬ 
ful  analysis  of  the  hospital  records  of  the  more  than  5,000  inmates  that 
have  passed  through  the  Indiana  Reformatory  would  tend  to  support  the 
contention  that  there  is  a  parallelism  of  defect  both  mental  and  physical. 
The  findings  of  the  examinations  made  by  Dr.  Sleyster,  at  the  Wisconsin 
State  prison,  are  also  indicative  of  a  physical  inferiority.  Recognizing 
the  truth  of  the  foregoing,  are  we  not  justified  in  the  conclusion  that  the 
theory  of  Dr.  Marro,  that  the  whole  condition  is  due  to  a  form  of  mal-nu- 
trition  of  the  central  nervous  system,  influencing  both  mental  and  physi¬ 
cal  development,  is  in  reality  true?  If  it  is  true  that  there  really  exists 


both  a  mental  ahd  physical  sub-normality  I  know  of  no  more  satisfactory 
etiology  than  that  enunciated  by  Dr.  Marro.  I  would  not  have  it  under¬ 
stood  from  this  that  I  believe  there  is  any  definite  physical  expression  of 
a  definite  mental  enfeeblement  with  criminal  tendencies. 

The  following  physical  statistics  of  the  medical  department  of  the 
Indiana  Reformatory  are  both  interesting  and  suggestive: 

MURDER  AND  MANSLAUGHTER 

Average  age . .  29  years 

Average  weight . 141  pounds 

Average  reach  .  76  inches 

Average  chest  expansion  .  ...  2£g  inches 

Average  height . . .  5  ft.  7£  inches 

There  are  177  men  in  this  class. 

BURGLARY,  ENTERING  A  HOUSE  TO  COMMIT  A  FELONY,  AND 

ROBBERY 

Average  age . 22  years 

Average  weight .  152  pounds 

Average  reach . 76  inches 

Average  height . .  5  ft.  7|  inches 

There  are  2,665  men  in  this  class. 

GRAND  AND  PETIT  LARCENY. 

Average  age .  21  years 

Average  weight  . .  140  pounds 

Average  reach.  .  71  inches 

Average  height . . .  5  ft.  4^  inches 

There  are  2,583  men  in  this  class. 

SEXUAL  CRIMES. 

Average  age . 23  years 

Average  weight .  142  pounds 

Average  reach .  74  inches 

Average  chest  expansion .  3J  inches 

Average  height .  5  ft.  6J  inches 

There  are  255  men  in  this  class. 

RECIDIVISTS. 

Average  age .  27  years 

Average  weight  .  159  pounds 

Average  reach .  76  inches 

Average  chest  expansion .  2x9e  inches 

Average  height . .  5  ft.  8J  inches 

These  averages  are  based  on  327  men. 


AVERAGE  OF  ALL  THE  MEN  WHO  HAVE  BEEN  IN  THE  INSTI¬ 
TUTION. 


Average  age . . . 23  years 

Average  weight . . . 143  pounds 

Average  reach  .  .  ...  74  inches 

Average  chest  expansion . 3|  inches 

Average  height . . 5  ft.  6|  inches 


There  are  5,680  men  in  this  class. 

Compared  with  college  and  university  classes  the  above  statistics  are 
distinctly  suggestive  of  physical  inferiority,  but  when  compared  with 
statistics  of  general  life  insurance  they  are  less  indicative. 

In  this  connection  I  recall  to  your  mind  that  just  a  year  ago  this  so¬ 
ciety  was  advised  of  the  fact  that  there  had  but  recently  been  established 
at  the  Indiana  Reformatory  a  department  of  research  which  would  begin 
its  investigation  in  the  field  of  criminology  by  the  immediate  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  psychological  laboratory.  At  that  time  your  council  was 
pleased  to  take  such  action  as  to  give  this  institution  the  encouragement 
of  your  interest  and  approbation.  The  resume  then  of  the  work  of  the 
year,  which  seems  to  give  further  evidence  of  the  intimate  association  of 
feeble-mindedness  and  anti-social  tendencies,  will  not  only  be  of  your  de¬ 
sire  but  also  of  your  expectancy.  Two  extreme  views  of  the  field  of 
crime  at  once  confronted  the  laboratory  psychologist.  The  one,  that  all 
persons  had  at  some  time  or  other  during  their  lives  been  guilty  of  more 
or  less  serious  violations  of  the  law,  and  had  society  been  anxious  to  de¬ 
tect  and  try  all  cases  of  law  violations  with  equal  zest,  convictions  and 
imprisonment  must  have  gone  on  logically  to  such  an  extent  that  at  last 
there  would  have  been  none  left  to  turn  the  keys.  The  other  extreme, 
that  all  convicted  and  sentenced  for  crime  are  defective,  and  as  such 
could  hardly  be  held  accountable  for  the  anti-social  attitude  which  caused 
their  imprisonment.  In  the  light  of  the  first  extreme  the  cause  might 
be  sought  in  either  the  waywardness  of  life,  or  in  influences  of  an  un¬ 
fortunate  social  environment.  The  latter  extreme  view  embodies  its  own 
cause,  and  would  argue  further  search  unnecessary.  The  first  extreme, 
moreover,  held  that  practically  only  such  members  of  society  as  willfully 
and  perhaps  maliciously  continued  to  disregard  the  dictates  of  society  as 
expressed  in  law,  were  finally  brought  to  justice  and  consequently  to 
make  up  the  population  of  our  various  penal  institutions,  while  the  latter 
extreme  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  because  of  their  irresponsibility, 
the  inmates  of  our  prisons  and  reformatories  might  just  as  well  have 
been  sent  to  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded  or  hospitals  for  the  insane. 

Needless  to  say  that  the  investigator,  except  for  an  occasional  hy¬ 
pothesis  upon  which  to  base  his  work,  was  obliged  to  ignore  entirely  any 
and  all  preconceived  notions  and  in  the  light  of  the  most  intelligent  pro¬ 
cedure  that  it  was  possible  for  him  to  methodize,  to  work  over  the  field 


with  a  mind  frankly  open  to  the  reception  of  truth  from  whatever  quar¬ 
ter  it  might  come  without  any  reference  whatsoever  to  existing  theories. 
In  the  absence  of  any  standardized  tests  hitherto  employed  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  field,  the  more  or  less  generally  accepted  psychological  tests, 
operative  in  other  fields  were  brought  into  requisition,  it  being  under¬ 
stood  that  the  tests  themselves  were  upon  trial,  to  be  discarded  at  any 
time  that  they  proved  inadequate  or  inapplicable  under  the  prevailing 
conditions.  According  to  the  plan  in  practice  during  the  present  year, 
all  new  men  at  the  institution  were  tested  immediately  after  arrival. 
Three  hundred  sixty-five  of  these  have  passed  through  the  laboratory  in 
the  last  eleven  months.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  due  allowance  was 
made  for  the  disastrous  effect  upon  mind  and  body  of  long  imprisonment 
in  insanitary  jails,  for  the  strangeness  and  consequent  depression  of  en¬ 
vironment,  and  for  the  unwillingness  of  the  patient  to  express  himself 
frankly  and  honestly  while  undergoing  the  tests,  a  surprisingly  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  three  hundred  sixty-five  tested  sub-normal  to  a  more  or 
less  marked  degree.  In  many  cases,  the  defect  revealed  was  in  the  field 
of  general  intelligence  while  in  many  more  the  deficiency  was  discovered 
to  be  in  one  or  more  fields  of  specific  function,  so  large  a  number  belong¬ 
ing  to  this  latter  class  as  to  raise  the  question  in  the  mind  of  the  observer. 
Are  not  practically  all  of  our  inmates  seriously  defective?  A  splendid 
example  of  this  latter  class  is  to  be  found  in  a  young  fellow  whose  gener¬ 
al  intelligence  measures  up  quite  to  that  of  the  normal  boy  of  his  age  of 
the  same  opportunities  and  advantages,  but  whose  sense  of  moral  re¬ 
lationship  was  so  completely  lacking  as  to  render  him  incapable  of  ap¬ 
preciating  any  wrong  done  in  the  cold-blooded  murder  of  a  fellow  inmate 
who  had  never  given  him  any  cause  for  dislike,  and  whose  general  be¬ 
havior  was  such  as  to  make  friends  for  him  rather  than  enemies.  The 
murder  having  been  committed  for  no  other  reason  than  the  hope  that 
the  murderer  would  be  considered  a  sufficiently  bad  man  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  and  allowed  to  indulge  his  appetite  for  tobacco. 

The  application  of  the  Binet-Simon  tests  in  this  laboratory  has  re¬ 
vealed  a  startling  percentage  of  men  whose  mental  age  would  average 
between  ten  and  eleven,  while  the  physical  age  would  average  between 
twenty-one  and  twenty-two.  For  many  reasons,  which  soon  became  ap¬ 
parent  to  the  psychologist,  the  absolute  reliability  of  the  Binet-Simon 
tests  for  this  class  of  men  is  to  be  questioned.  However,  as  a  revelation 
of  conditions  which  actually  exist,  and  as  a  basis  upon  which  to  operate  a 
series  of  corrective  tests,  their  value  must  be  acknowledged. 

An  experiment  in  the  field  of  the  educative  process  was  made  during 
the  year  with  a  class  of  twenty-five  men  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
as  nearly  as  possible  by  intimate  acquaintance  and  class  room  tests  the 
actual  mental  capacities  of  the  subjects.  After  three  months  of  such 
work  in  the  school  of  letters,  a  series  of  psychological  tests  was  given  to 
each  member  of  the  class  with  a  sufficient  deviation  in  results  as  com- 
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pared  with  the  results  of  the  tests  given  upon  entrance  as  to  determine 
us  in  the  postponement  of  the  psychological  tests  in  the  future  until  the 
inmate  shall  have  been  in  the  institution  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to 
enable  him  to  feel  more  or  less  at  home  in  the  new  environment,  and  to 
have  benefited  both  physically  and  mentally  from  the  regularity  of  insti¬ 
tutional  life.  The  work  with  this  experimental  class  revealed  too,  an  ap¬ 
preciable  percentage  of  inmates  who  could  profit  little  or  not  at  all  by 
the  educative  process  in  our  school  of  letters.  There  remains  for  these 
men  little  more  than  training  in  comparatively  simple  reaction  in  the 
trades-schools  of  our  institution. 

The  presumption  that  many  of  our  inmates  became  anti-social  in  their 
former  environments  because  of  their  inability  to  make  an  honest  living 
in  the  various  trades  open  to  them  led  during  the  past  year  to  an  investi¬ 
gation  along  the  lines  of  industrial  adaptability.  There  is  little  question 
that  a  considerable  percentage  of  our  inmates  might  be  trained  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  industrial  efficiency  if  that  particular  line  of  work  could  be 
discovered  which  would  not  only  claim  their  interest  but  yield  results  to 
their  more  or  less  limited  capabilities.  While  here,  too,  no  accurate 
schedule  of  reaction  requirements  has  ever  been  computed  for  the  various 
trades  taught  in  industrial  schools,  a  more  or  less  careful  analysis  of 
what  is  required  for  success  in  particular  trades  has  suggested  a  type  of 
reaction  necessary  to  any  sustained  progress.  Such  tests  then,  applied 
to  our  men,  have  brought  such  results  as  have  warranted  us  in  trying 
out  in  the  various  trades-schools  the  subjects  who  come  to  our  attention. 
While  it  is  impossible  at  the  present  time  to  make  any  statistical  report, 
we  are  warranted  in  saying  that  in  spite  of  the  defective  intelligence  in 
many  cases,  and  serious  limitations  in  many  more,  a  goodly  number  of 
the  inmates  of  our  reformatory  institutions  can  be  so  taught  as  to  become 
self-supporting  artisans  at  least. 

It  will  be  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  that  the  department  of 
research  may  do  the  work  reasonably  expected  of  it,  that  it  shall  enter 
not  only  the  field  of  psychological  investigation,  but  the  fields  of  eugenics 
and  sociology  as  well.  We  already  have  the  indispensible  support  and 
assistance  of  a  most  strongly  equipped  medical  department,  and  it 
remains  for  us  so  to  open  up  the  field  work  in  connection  with  our  inmates 
as  to  enable  us  to  become  advised  of  both  the  characters  inherited  by 
them  from  their  ancestry  and  the  characteristics  acquired  in  their  en¬ 
vironment.  The  coming  year  will  add  to  our  force  a  sociologist,  who, 
working  in  connection  with  our  field  agents,  will  be  able,  we  hope,  to 
gather  such  information  as  will  furnish  us  with  an  insight  into  both  the 
nature  of  our  inmates  and  the  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  them  in 
the  past,  enabling  us  to  give  not  only  a  reasonably  correct  diagnosis  of  the 
case,  but  in  the  presence  of  multiplied  cases,  a  comparatively  sure 
prognosis— to  dictate  the  correct  treatment  and  to  recommend  a  logical 
and  final  disposition. 

Thus  far  the  work  of  the  psychological  department  has  operated 
largely  to  survey  the  field;  to  try  out  methods  and  to  secure  the  necessary 
closer  acquaintance  with  subjects— in  so  short  a  time  it  would  be  both  mis¬ 
leading  and  foolhardy  to  attempt  to  enunciate  principles  or  to  draw 
final  conclusions.  It  is  worth  while,  however,  we  believe,  to  present 
these  tentative  findings  which  are  really  in  the  nature  of  a  suspected 
symptomatology  which  serves  to  suggest  our  lines  of  procedure. 


